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Cesfcle, whicl udonged to Thomas Fitzgerald Roe. It was Knock mourne, in repair,* the only remains of an ancient 
fe.sed to S 1 ^ Richard Boyie by Sir James Fullerton, ; corporation, vhich v*as entirely burned down by the 
aiuK> i603. Near it is a stone bridge over the river j White Knights, with many other churches and villages, in 
Br-de. J his castle is a high square tower, built on a strep I Desmond's rebellion." 

jock and command* an expensive prospect over the ad- I " • A few tattered wAhTcoveTedrithWJ, no* alone remain 
wcent country. More west is the small parish church of ! to *hew the design of it* former site. 
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COWSLIP GREEN. 
From '* The Christian Keepsake and Missionary; Annual 
for 1835,- edited by Rev. W. Ellis. 

Although scarcely coming within the legitimate scope 
of our no'tice, we deem it but just to say of this new can- 
didate for popular favour, that it deserves every encou- 
ragement from those who would wish to see the arts and 
sciences become the handmaids of religion. We are in- 
formed that it is devoted to the interest of benevolence 
and piety, on the broad principles of sacred charity. Most 
of the engravings are of a very superior order, and 
several articles throughout the volume will he read 
with interest by individuals of every sect and party. 
The above engraving Cowslip Green, which we copy 
from the vignette title page, is an untenanted cottage, in 
the beautiful valley of Wrington, and was, many years 
since, the residence of the late 'Mrs. Hannah More. The 
description which follows is from the pen of the Rev. 
Kenry Thompson, M. A. We do think England might 
have furnished Mr. Ellis much better poetry than any we 
notice in the volume : 

Li«ht rests around each honour'd spot, 

Trod by the wise and good; 
The scutcheon'd hall, the ivied cot, 

The heartless solitude. 

Nor in the mimic form so near, 

Nor in the breathing page, 
Seem we to contemplate or hear 

The holy and the sage. 

As when with reverent step we trace 

The path their lives went down ; 
Lingering by each old storied place, \ 

Renowned in their renown. 

Rude husbandry may lay the land 

In fertile ruin round ; 
Or Eden, reared by beauty's hand, 

Bloom o'er that charmed ground. 

Or desolation, blank and lone, 

There frown jn sullen sway ; 
Still the pure light lives quenchless on, 

Throuf h change And 9'$r_de#ay* 



There the rapt soul, from earth removed, 

Communion soars to hold 
With each great mind that dwelt or rov'd 

Amid these haunts of old. 

Sweet dream ! but soon to melt in air; 

Yet, did we rightly deem, 
That dream might shape substantial wear, 

When life shall be a dream.'" 

Gfo, pilgrim ! and when earth's dull truth 

Falls deadening round thy track, 
And memory wooes the light of youth 
j To thy dark bosom back. 

! And, musing o'er the visioned hour, 

! Spent in this sainted glade, 

| Fain would'st thou prove again the power 

| t Thy willing soul obeyed. 

Ask why around this still retreat 

Such holy gleams abide, 
And faith may win, like influence sweet, 

Home to thine own hearth- side. 

Go,^" through an atmosphere of love/ 

Gaze with a heart resign'd 
On all around thee and above, 

Thy Saviour and thy kind. 

Live to His glory and their weal ; 

So while friends fall away — 
While heart's best lov'd and trusted feel 

Estrangement's icy swav; 

While die or part, the faithful few. 

One friend shall still be near ; 
One fadeless hope, to meet the true, 

Blest in His presence dear. 

Thus though thy wanderings ne'er again, 

These solemn scenes explore, 
Thou still shalt tread, nor tread in vain, 

The lucid steps of More. 

* " She lived and walked in an atmosphere of love."— Mr* 
ffarforfts &bjtuary ffletcfc 
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Nor shall dim fancy's dreams alone 

That holy presence bring ; 
When meet .earth's, my dads round the throne 

Of heaven's descending King. 

Where shine the spirits of the just s 

From imperfection tree ;* 
There hope, with no delusive trust, 

With that lov'd saint to be. 



CAPTAIN DEMPSEY, THE HERMIT OF DUBLIN. 

Who that was resident in Dublin between the last forty 
and fifty years .but' remembers Captain Dempsey?— a tall,- 
iinewy man, with high cheek bones, sunken eyes, and 
self-resigned ■.■aspect, and oyer whose chin:, no 'razor had 
passed for years. His beard was of a brownish hue and 
very bushy. He wore in general a long plaid mantie tied 
at the neck, and banging loosely over his shoulders— -a 
broad hat, with a singularly round, crown; two patches of 
leather sewed on his knees, and large silver buckles in 
his shoes. His finger was adorned with several rings-— 
not for their lustre, it was evident, but. in remembrance 
of some dear friends; for at times he would be seen to 
make a sadden stand in the streets, look on them with a 
wild stare, then, as if collecting his scattered senses toge- 
ther, let the day be never so wet, drop on his knees, 
offer up on each ring a prayer in silence,, then precipi- 
tately rise and proceed on his journey, although through 
a crowd of gapers and shouts of idle boys. Patrick-street 
was '. his favourite haunt, and he seemed to have a parti- 
cular taste for herrings, as he was seldom ever observed 
to return home without a few of thern under his cloak. 

His habitation was a wooden hut, in one corner of a 
piece of waste ground, at the lower end of Townsend- 
street, near the old depot. The door was at the top, to. 
which he ascended by blocks of wood nailed at the out- 
side at regular distances; The door or window,- we may, 
call it either, overlooked the sea: there would he sit for 
hours together in seeming pensiveness. When his mind 
would be tranquil, which was often the case, he was very 
conversant, and so condescending to the enquiry of the 
curious, that he would seem gratified in satisfying the in- 
quisitive demands of the meanest boy. But if any of his 
fits of insanity should visit him, he would clap the door 
in the face of the person to whom he was speaking, and 
retire to a place he had under ground, in* which was a 
little altar, and two tin lamps constantly burning. Some- 
times his door would be shut for several days, until the 
lit worked off him, for which the neighbours charitably 
watched* and as soon as he again appeared and resumed 
lvis accusto med station, wo ul d bring him such refresh- 
ments as his weak frame required. The chief point re- 
quisite in the visitor appeared to be to keep his mind and 
eyes from his rings; for if he once dwelt on them all 
discourse was over, m& ten chances to one but the door 
of his little" habitation would be so quickly dashed in the 
face of the visitor, as to strike hint violently in the face. 

I had the curiosity to asceucl his Crusoe-built hut one 
day. I found him in' one of his best humours ; and to 
introduce myself the better, I presented him with a few 
red herrings and some white biscuits, which he thank- 
fully received, viewing and smelling the former with 
seeming gratification. After a little roundabout ■ clis- '.■ 
course,! collected from hi ni the following short sketch of 
his life and cause of retirement; No doubt I got it in 
piecemeals, through his wanderings but I have endea- 
voured to link it together with as much care and proba-; 
bility as J could. 

^ He mentioned that nis Either bound him: an apprentice to 
his uncle, who was master and owner of seven: good trad- 
ing ships. His first trip was to the West Indies, wberehe 
remained for two years, trading from one i^landi to the 
other. On his return he was caressed by many friends— 
at one raerchantV house in particular, " Oh .J" he 
said, with a heavy sigh, ,C ,I saw an angel, as it were, pis-' 
ing-out of -the sea— so lovely, so endearing, so complaisant ; 



* " "The spirits of just wn m&® pe^et*'*— Heb, m> $3, s 



I sav/ her e3 T es— I still see them following my steps over 
the sea-green carpet, Three weeks only did I enjoy this 
heaven-sent bliss. I went on another trip. My uncle 
took ill of the yellow fever at Jamaica, and died. H e 
bequeathed all he possessed to me M'hen -of ■ age, as 
I was then only eighteen. The mate of the vessel was his 
executor, under whose care he placed me. We sailed 
home. I no sooner stood on terra firma, than I would 
make to where the needle of my soul directed; but what- 
ever lesson the mate received from my dying unfit, or 
whatever the mate put into his mind, I could never learn 
but I would not be let go unless he was^ present with me, 
I cared not— he came-- 1 saw my leading star— she re- 
ceived me with inexpressible joy. Her father hinted lug 
intention of going to settle in Scotland, and that he would 
put the adorable Lydia (for that was her name) under 
my protection, and leave her with her aunt until him, 
self should follow. My heart sprang, and my pulse beat 
'high at the honour, nay the blessing, he was going to con- 
fer. I mildly bowed, and said she should be taken care 
of. Next day she went on board with two female ser- 
vants. We made our destined port too soon. I often 
wished for contrary winds to drive us half seas over. On 
landing, Gretna was our object. Our plot was discovered 
by the mate. He ordered me to my cabin, and said I 
should not quit the vessel without his permission, I 
stamped— I thought I had sufficient authority to set him 
adrift— I was mistaken. 'You shall see who'll be mas- 
ter,' he said, as he took my angel by the hand, and led 
her oil'. How did I subdue my rage ? 

" He then wrote to her father, exulting in himself how he 
had discovered the plot. But I had my satisfaction so 
far. Instead of her father thanking him, he replied, that 
his child knew well how to conduct herself, and was sorry 
he had taken such trouble. In fact, her father would be 
well satisfied had such taken place, as I was underage, 
and could not get his consent. I saw my love again. 
We exchanged gifts, the emblem of never-ending affection. 
We weighed anchor™- made our destination. I there re- 
ceived letters stating that one of my best ships had been 
wrecked off Wales. I felt not the loss, as I enjoyed only 
the name of owner. On my return home, to darken the 
gloomy tale as black as pitch. 1 was informed that niy 
beloved Lydia had taken shipping in her in order to mtet 
me at my landing, and went down' with, the whole crew. 

<s I wept'— 1 cursed every ship I had — I cursed the waves 
as I saw them break against the beach, I hurried away 
in another vessel of my own that had just cleared out of 
port, and bqiniU for Bologne. 

'.. " The mate, as soon as he found me gone, drew large 
sums of money in my name, then taking in a general car- 
go, set sail for Gibraltar, where he sold ship and all. 
However, he had some blight spark of humanity, left, 
for he deposited a small box, containing my uncle's 
will, and other -papers of val ue in a -merchant's hands. I 
was now come of age— I had five ships left, and a consi- 
derable sum of money due to me. I strove to shake off 
the melancholy that depressed my spirit too long. Pro- 
posals were made me by a wealthy merchant in Glasgow 
with his daughter. The young lady, no doubt, was one 
that might gain the affections of any man— But, oh, Ly- 
dia- — -I was to be nmrried, when hearing of my mother's 
illness, without hope of her recovery, I hastened to visit 
her in her last momenta, arid commit her dear remains to 
the earth. I returned to my intended bride '.; but again 
my cup of sorrow was brimming over— she had been poi- 
soned by some base wretch,: who long expected her hand. 
She was in her, last pang;?. 'Twas only now I felt love 
for her strike me with the same power it did for Lydia, 
When she raised her languid eyes, and stretched forth her 
arms, as fair as alabaster, to receive and bid me a last, 
: a long farewell O ' -^-™. her sunken eyes, as they 
stared, can I ever forget the tender look. 
^ "In about a month after her decease, I resolved- on quit- 
ting the land of all my woes for ever. So regulating my 
affairs, and appointing a steady agent, I Bet sail for Ame- 
rica. ^ We had a favourable wind for several days, till on. 
the night of the 2d pf September, i 77<?» we were wrecked 
on the coast of Newfoundland, £very soul oh board pe- 
rished, save myself and a cal)ihboy, When drifted to 



